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This article begins with a description of the current 
state of knowledge on the “cycle of violence," broadly 
defined. Subsequent sections focus on the impact of 
childhood neglect on criminal consequences, potential 
gender differences in criminal consequences, the extent 
to which sexual abuse leads to sexual offending, and 
the extent to which child abuse and neglect lead to inti- 
mate partner violence and the intergenerational trans- 
mission of abuse and neglect. There is a brief discussion 
of protective factors, and the article concludes with rec- 
ommendations for future research and implications for 
practice. 
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A serious consequence of child maltreatment is an 
increased risk for crime and violence. In addition to 
the direct consequences for the children, the economic 
burden resulting from child maltreatment in the United 
States has been estimated at $124 billion (Fang, Brown, 
Florence, & Mercy, 2012), and estimates of the costs of 
crime associated with child maltreatment range from 
$6.4 to $55 billion per year (Currie & Tekin, 2012). 
Early research, often based on samples of incarcer- 
ated delinquents, documented associations between 
child maltreatment and delinquency. Beginning in the 
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late 1980s and early 1990s, research on the relation- 
ship between child abuse and neglect and delin- 
quency, crime, and violence utilized designs that 
overcame many of the limitations of earlier work 
(Widom, 1989a). This article begins with a brief (not 
exhaustive) review of research on the “cycle of vio- 
lence” and then describes research on the impact of 
childhood neglect on criminal consequences, gender 
differences in criminal consequences, the sexual abuse 
to sexual offending hypothesis, intimate partner vio- 
lence, intergenerational transmission of abuse and 
neglect, and protective factors. The article concludes 
with recommendations for future research and impli- 


cations for practice. 


CHILD MALTREATMENT, CRIME, AND THE “CYCLE OF 
VIOLENCE" 

The “cycle of violence” refers to the phenomenon 
whereby children who have experienced physical abuse 
become perpetrators of violence in adolescence or 
adulthood (Widom, 1989b). Several theories have been 
offered to explain the cycle of violence. Social learning 
theory posits that children who experience physical 
abuse learn that the use of violence is an acceptable 
way to respond to stress and resolve conflict and use 
violence to resolve conflict situations in later life (Ban- 
dura, 1973). Social control theory (Hirschi, 1969) pro- 
poses that child maltreatment disrupts social bonds 
necessary for prosocial behavior that minimize later risk 
for crime and violence. General strain theory argues 
that delinquency and crime are caused by the inability 
to escape painful or aversive situations such as child 
abuse and neglect (Agnew, 1992). Others focus on the 
interaction between genetic and environmental effects 


(Caspi et al., 2002). 
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In a direct test of the “cycle of violence,’ Widom 
(1989a) designed a study to overcome some of the 
methodological problems of earlier research. In this 
prospective cohort design study, a large group of children 
with documented cases of physical and sexual abuse and 
neglect (N = 908) were matched with children without 
maltreatment histories (N = 667), and then the criminal 
histories for both groups were collected from law enforce- 
ment records. Because of the matching procedure, the 
children were assumed to differ only in having experi- 
enced childhood sexual or physical abuse or neglect, 
although it is likely that the assumption of equivalency for 
the groups is an approximation and the control group 
may also differ from the abused/neglected individuals on 
other variables nested within abuse or neglect. These find- 
ings indicated that being abused and neglected as a child 
increased the likelihood of arrest as a juvenile by 53%, as 
an adult by 38%, and for a violent crime by 38%, but that 
the majority did not become criminal. 

Since that publication, several large prospective 
investigations in different parts of the United States 
have documented a relationship between childhood 
abuse and neglect and juvenile and young adult crime 
(Appendix S1). More recently, Topitzes, Mersky, and 
Reynolds (2012) followed low-income minority chil- 
dren in Chicago and found that childhood and adoles- 
cent victims of maltreatment had higher rates of 
delinquency in general, and violent offending specifi- 
cally, compared to their nonmaltreated peers. They also 
found that childhood maltreatment was associated with 
delinquency and adult crime, independent of adoles- 
cent maltreatment, and that the impact of adolescent 
maltreatment on adult crime was less robust. These 
findings are in contrast to the work of Thornberry, 
Henry, Ireland, and Smith (2010), who argued that 
adolescent maltreatment is a more potent predictor 
than maltreatment in childhood. 

Researchers have also speculated that children with 
difficult temperaments and attention-deficit/hyperactiv- 
ity disorder (ADHD) are at risk for child maltreatment 
and that ADHD might account for the increase in risk 
for delinquency and crime. Using Add Health data, 
Currie and Tekin (2012) found that maltreated chil- 
dren were more likely to be reported by their parents 
as “bad tempered” and more likely to have ADHD 


symptoms between ages 5 and 12. However, parental 


reports of the child’s behavioral problems did not 
reduce the impact of maltreatment on crime; maltreat- 
ment roughly doubled the likelihood of being involved 
in a non-drug-related crime. 

Taking a different approach, De Sanctis, Nomura, 
Newcorn, and Halperin (2012) studied a group of chil- 
dren (ages 7-11) diagnosed with ADHD. Maltreatment 
histories were obtained at a 10-year follow-up and offi- 
cial criminal records at ages 18-26. De Sanctis et al. 
(2012) found that childhood maltreatment was a risk 
factor for young adult arrest, despite controlling for 
conduct disorder and socioeconomic status. ADHD 
youth who were maltreated were 3.5 times more likely 
to be arrested than those who were not maltreated, and 
maltreatment was a stronger predictor than conduct 
disorder of adult arrest. 

Thus, numerous diverse studies have documented a 
relationship between childhood maltreatment and sub- 
sequent crime and violence. However, Forsman and 
Langstrom (2012) have argued that few studies have 
used adequate controls to take into account possible 
genetic and environmental factors that may be con- 
founding this association. One twin study (Jaffee, 
Caspi, Moffitt, & Taylor, 2004) reported a large effect 
of physical maltreatment at age 5 predicting antisocial 
behavior at age 7, although genetic factors accounted 
for about half of this association, suggesting that both 
physical maltreatment and genetic factors play a role in 
the development of antisocial behavior. Similarly, a 
study using twin and clinical samples found additive 
effects of both child maltreatment and inherited liability 
on antisocial development (Jonson-Reid et al., 2010). 
In contrast, Schulz-Heik et al. (2010) used Add Health 
data from 1,650 twin and sibling pairs and found only 
a small correlation between maltreatment and conduct 
problems, largely due to a nonpassive gene—environ- 
ment. Forsman and Langstrom (2012) used data from 
over 18,000 twenty- to forty-seven-year-olds from a 
Swedish population-based twin cohort study and found 
that twins who reported experiencing maltreatment as 
children were more likely to have a history of violent 
offending as adults (odds ratio [OR] = 1.98); however, 
the association decreased substantially when the mal- 
treated children were compared to their nonmaltreated 
twin, suggesting substantial confounding by genetic or 


family environmental factors. 
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Nonetheless, most of the prospective investigations 
provide evidence that childhood maltreatment increases 
later risk for delinquency and violence, despite differ- 
ences in study design, geographic region, time period, 
youths’ ages, sex of the children, definition of child 
maltreatment, and assessment technique. Replication of 
this relationship across these studies supports the gener- 
alizability of results and increases confidence in them. 
However, this review of the “cycle of violence” litera- 
ture makes clear that there is still considerable debate 
about the fundamental relationship and about the 
“causes” or mechanisms that may underlie the relation- 
crime and 


ship between child maltreatment and 


violence. 


NEGLECT AND RISK FOR CRIME AND VIOLENCE 

Neglected children represent the majority of child mal- 
treatment cases that come to the attention of the 
authorities every year (U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, 2015), yet many studies fail to differ- 
entiate between abuse and neglect. Indeed, this phe- 
nomenon has been labeled the “neglect of neglect,” 
and scholars have called for more research on the con- 
sequences of child neglect (McSherry, 2007; National 
Research Council, 1993). 

Studies have found that the likelihood of arrest is 
higher for neglected children compared to nonabused 
and nonneglected children. For example, Widom’s 
(1989a) early research found that neglected children 
were at increased risk for subsequent violence, with 
almost the same rates as those reported for physically 
abused children, a finding replicated in a follow-up of 
the same sample six years later (Maxfield & Widom, 
1996). In contrast, Brown et al. (1998) used self-reports 
and official reports of child abuse and neglect and 
arrests and found that neglect was less predictive of 
adult arrests compared to physical and sexual abuse. 

Research based on other designs has also shown a 
relationship between neglect and violence. Using data 
from the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 
Chapple, Tyler, and Bersani (2005) found that self- 
reported neglect was associated with a greater likeli- 
hood of subsequent self-reported violent behavior 
(measured at ages 15-17). Mersky and Reynolds (2007) 
relied on substantiated cases of physical abuse and 
neglect (i.e., cases reported to the child protective 
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services or juvenile court) that occurred prior to age 12 
and found that neglect was associated with violent 
delinquency, although they noted that the possible 
combination of abuse and neglect “may have con- 
founded the estimates reported for physical abuse and 
neglect” (p. 254). 

Using data from a longitudinal study of 411 work- 
ing-class males in London, Kazemian, Widom, and Far- 
rington (2011) defined a subset of boys who were 
neglected and then examined the relationship between 
childhood neglect and subsequent juvenile delinquency, 
controlling for other risk factors. Childhood neglect 
dramatically increased the odds of being convicted of an 
offense as an adolescent and significantly predicted self- 
reported offending in adolescence, although these effects 
disappeared with controls for other measures of child- 
hood risk. 

Finally, Williams, (2013) 


examined the extent to which ongoing neglect was 


Ryan, and Courtney 
associated with recidivism in juvenile offenders in 
Washington State. Adolescents with an ongoing child 
welfare case of neglect (about 10% of the sample) were 
significantly more likely to continue offending com- 
pared to youth with no official history of neglect, even 
after controlling for a large number of family, peer, 
academic, mental health, and substance abuse factors. 
Within 18 months from the date of the initial arrest, 
approximately 61% of the open and active neglect cases 
had a subsequent arrest, a much higher percent than 
for the other youth in the study, suggesting that the 
ongoing dependency issues played a critical role in 
their recidivism. 

Despite the results of these studies, one frequently 
expressed concern about the consequences of neglect is 
the extent to which the outcomes are the result of 
poverty in the families of neglected children, rather 
than the neglect. More than any other type of child 
maltreatment, there is a strong relationship between 
child neglect and poverty (Berger, 2004; Drake & Pan- 
dey, 1996). Furthermore, both neglect and poverty 
(Brooks-Gunn, Klebanovy, 
1995) are associated with negative outcomes for chil- 


Fong-Ruey, & Duncan, 
dren across multiple domains of functioning. 

Some researchers have addressed this issue by con- 
trolling for poverty indicators and have found that 
childhood neglect remains a significant predictor of 


delinquency and criminal behavior. Children who were 
both neglected and poor were found to be at greater 
risk for delinquency and criminal behavior than non- 
poor neglected children (Bright & Jonson-Reid, 2008; 
Schuck & Widom, 2005). One study found that child- 
hood neglect was not related to adolescent delin- 
quency, after controlling for family poverty (Zingraff, 
Leiter, Myers, & Johnsen, 1993). 

In a direct test of this relationship, Nikulina, 
Widom, and Czaja (2011) compared the contributions 
of childhood neglect and childhood family and neigh- 
borhood poverty in predicting criminal consequences 
for children with documented histories of neglect and 
matched controls. Controlling for childhood neighbor- 
hood clustering, Nikulina and colleagues found that 
childhood neglect and childhood family poverty were 
significant and unique predictors of an arrest as an 
adult, indicating that poverty did not obviate the 
neglect—crime connection. 

In sum, although there is not extensive research on 
this question, the existing research suggests that the 
consequences of childhood neglect are not simply the 
result of the overlay of poverty in these families. On 
the other hand, as suggested by Nikulina et al. (2011), 
future research should consider the role of ecological 
and contextual factors in understanding the develop- 
mental trajectories of neglected children and how 
changes in family poverty or neighborhood poverty 
over the life course may alter these trajectories. 


ARE THERE GENDER DIFFERENCES IN THE CRIMINAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT? 

More than 20 years ago, Downey, Feldman, Khuri, 
and Friedman (1994) suggested that the consequences 
of child abuse may parallel gender differences in psy- 
chopathology, with maltreated boys being more likely 
to externalize and become perpetrators of violence, 
whereas maltreated girls would internalize and become 
depressed and anxious. However, few studies have 
directly compared effects for males and females. Many 
Studies that 


include males may report consequences of maltreat- 


studies focus exclusively on females. 


ment for males and females separately, but do not test 
for interactions or report effect sizes for males and 
females. Because most studies have focused on the 


effects of maltreatment in general, they do not take 


into account potential gender differences in the preva- 
lence of different types of abuse or neglect. 

Antisocial behavior is viewed as a survival strategy 
used by girls (Cernkovich, Lanctot, & Giordano, 
2008). Adolescent girls may run away from home 
because of abuse in their families and subsequently turn 
to crime, such as prostitution and theft, to survive life 
on the streets. Studies have reported an association 
between physical and sexual abuse and female antisocial 
behavior and delinquency (Belknap & Holsinger, 2006; 
Chesney-Lind & Shelden, 2014; Siegel & Williams, 
2003). One meta-analysis showed that childhood physi- 
cal abuse was strongly related to violence in girls (Hub- 
bard & Pratt, 2002). Maxfield and Widom (1996) 
found that compared to nonmaltreated girls, abused 
and neglected girls were at increased risk for arrest as a 
juvenile, as an adult, and for a violent crime, with odds 
ratios of 1.94, 2.09, and 2.38, respectively. Thus, there 
is clear evidence that child maltreatment in girls leads 
to externalizing behavior and violence in adulthood. 

One Australian prospective study examined juvenile 
conviction rates among maltreated children born in 
Queensland in 1983 (Stewart, Dennison, & Waterson, 
2002) and found that more maltreated males (25%) 
than maltreated females (11%) had a subsequent con- 
viction for a juvenile offense. However, this pattern of 
sex differences replicates patterns in nonmaltreated 
populations, with males offending at higher rates than 
females. Topitzes, Mersky, and Reynolds (2011) stud- 
ied children annually from kindergarten through sev- 
enth grade and collected information about child 
maltreatment and delinquency and adult crime from 
official records. Child maltreatment predicted juvenile 
delinquency in the males, but not among the females. 
In contrast, childhood maltreatment predicted adult 
arrests and convictions for both sexes. 

Other research has reported high rates of child abuse 
among prison and correctional populations in the Uni- 
ted States and abroad. Weeks and Widom (1998) found 
that between 35 and 58% of convicted adult males 
reported being victims of physical abuse during child- 
hood. Ekstrand (1999) found that between 40 and 57% 
of female offenders in the United States reported prior 
physical or sexual abuse. In a study of prison inmates 
and probationers in the United States, Harlow (1999) 
found a significantly higher proportion of females (32— 
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46%) than males (6-13%) reporting prior physical 
abuse. Adolescent females are also more likely than 
adolescent males in the juvenile justice system to report 
having been victims of sexual and/or physical abuse 
(Zahn et al., 2010). Cernkovich et al. (2008) followed 
up a group of institutionalized adolescent female 
offenders (ages 13-21) into adulthood (ages 26-34) and 
found that, even among this high-risk sample subjected 
to multiple negative life experiences, physical and sex- 
ual abuse were the best predictors of subsequent antiso- 
cial behavior. Currie and Tekin (2012) found that the 
effects of maltreatment on crime for boys and _ girls 
within same-gender subsamples of siblings were similar 
overall. 

In the larger psychological literature, Hyde (2005) 
used data from 46 meta-analyses and concluded that 
males and females in general were quite similar in psy- 
chological characteristics. More recently, Zell, Krizan, 
and Teeter (2015) analyzed 106 meta-analyses and 386 
individual meta-analytic effects to reexamine the “gen- 
der similarities” hypothesis and found that the absolute 
difference between males and females across domains 
was relatively small. Although these meta-analyses were 
not focused on child maltreatment, this approach rep- 
resents a potentially productive line of research to 
address whether there are gender differences in conse- 
quences of childhood maltreatment, albeit this would 
be a complicated effort because of the different types of 
child maltreatment and the predominance of females in 
studies of sexual abuse. 

Nonetheless, this review suggests that the child 
abuse to crime and violence connection for girls is 
robust, and not restricted to boys. The belief that mal- 
treated boys do not internalize their pain warrants 
investigation and may not be supported by the 
evidence. 


DOES CHILDHOOD SEXUAL ABUSE LEAD TO LATER SEXUAL 
OFFENDING? 

Numerous reports have described sexual abuse in the 
backgrounds of juvenile and adult sex offenders who 
were either incarcerated or in treatment programs 
(Appendix S1). One prospective study of children with 
documented cases of abuse and neglect and matched 
controls followed up both groups and searched criminal 
arrest records through mean age 32 (Widom & Ames, 
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1994). Victims of childhood sexual abuse and physical 
abuse and neglect were at risk for crime and delin- 
quency, including sexual offending. Children who had 
histories of sexual abuse were at most risk for prostitu- 
tion, and none had arrests for incest, child molesting, 
public indecency, or contributing to the delinquency 
of a minor. A report from the U.S. General Account- 
ing Office (1996) concluded that research findings on 
the relationship between childhood sexual abuse and 
later sexual offending were inconsistent and inconclu- 
sive. A later study followed male childhood sexual 
abuse victims for 7-19 years and found that 11.6% 
committed sexual offenses, concluding that the “risk of 
child victims of sexual abuse becoming abusers them- 
selves is lower than previously thought” (Salter et al., 
2003, p. 474). 

However, these two prospective studies (Salter 
et al., 2003; Widom & Ames, 1994) were limited 
because of the study sample ages. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice reported that 4 of 10 sexual assaults are 
committed by individuals age 30 or older (Greenfeld, 
1997). Other statistics show that people age 30 and 
older accounted for 48.7% of arrests for sex offenses 
(Federal Bureau of Investigation, 2010). Thus, it is pos- 
sible that the two earlier studies showing little or no 
association between childhood sexual abuse and risk of 
arrest for sexual offenses may have underestimated the 
relationship because sexual offenders are older than 
other kinds of offenders when first convicted (Small- 
bone & Wortley, 2004). On the other hand, some 
research suggests that sexually abused individuals com- 
mit their first sex crime at a younger age than individ- 
uals without such histories (Cooper, Murphy, & 
Haynes, 1996). One meta-analysis comparing studies 
of sex offenders and other offenders did not find a 
significant difference between the groups in terms of 
self-reports of histories of sexual abuse (Jespersen, 
Lalumiere, & Seto, 2009). 

A large group of Australian children with confirmed 
cases of sexual abuse between 1964 and 1995 were 
matched by age and gender to a comparison group of 
children, and police records were used to determine 
subsequent offending (Ogloff et al., 2012). About 24% 
of the sexual abuse victims had a recorded offense, 
compared to about 6% of the controls, and this finding 
held for both males and females. For sexual offenses 


specifically, about 3% of the boys who had been sexually 
abused before age 12 were subsequently convicted of a 
sexual offense, significantly higher than the 0.6% of the 
control group. However, most (77%) childhood sexual 
abuse victims did not have any official criminal record, 
and the majority (99%) of male and female victims of 
childhood sexual abuse were not charged with a sexual 
offense. 

Two other recent studies (one in the United States 
and the other in Australia) are relevant. Widom and 
Massey (2015) conducted another follow-up of the ear- 
lier Widom and Ames (1994) study when subjects were 
at mean age 51. Official criminal arrest history informa- 
tion was collected, and state sex offender registries were 
searched. Individuals with documented histories of 
childhood physical abuse and neglect were at signifi- 
cantly increased risk of arrest for sex offenses, whereas 
there was a nonsignificant trend for sexual abuse. Physi- 
cally abused males also had a higher mean number of sex 
crime arrests, compared to controls. Widom and Massey 
argued that the widespread belief that sexually abused 
children are uniquely at risk to become sex offenders 
was not supported by their prospective empirical evi- 
dence and that early intervention programs should target 
children with histories of physical abuse and neglect. 

In the Australian study, Leach, Stewart, and Small- 
bone (2016) used a database containing information on 
38,282 males born in 1983-1984 who had a record of 
child maltreatment and/or a history of offending 
through age 25. Although 10% of the males had been 
maltreated, sexual abuse was statistically rare (only 
1.4%). Of the sexually abused boys, very few (3%) 
went on to become sexual offenders. There was no 
specific association between sexual abuse and sexual 
offending or other types of offending. Of those who 
had a sexual offense, 82% had no history of any mal- 
treatment and 96% had no history of sexual abuse. 
Leach et al. (2016) argued that “This may go some 
way to assuaging fears and suspicions, including among 
adolescent and adult male abuse survivors themselves, 
that sexually abused boys are likely to sexually abuse 
others later in life” (p. 150). 

In summary, there appears to be a general associa- 
tion between child maltreatment and sexual offending 
and some evidence suggesting that the link is stronger 
for childhood physical abuse and neglect than for 


sexual abuse. But there is extensive agreement, even 
among the studies that find a significant increase in risk 
associated with childhood sexual abuse, that the vast 
majority of children who are sexually abused do not 


become sex offenders. 


CHILD MALTREATMENT AND PERPETRATION OF INTIMATE 
PARTNER VIOLENCE 

Another consequence of childhood maltreatment is the 
future perpetration of intimate partner violence (Mag- 
dol, Moffitt, Caspi, & Silva, 1998; Swinford, DeMaris, 
Cernkovich, & Giordano, 2000; White & Widom, 
2003), although others have questioned the relationship 
(Simons, Wu, Johnson, & Conger, 1995). In one 
prospective study, Ehrensaft et al. (2003) found that 
childhood physical abuse was the best predictor of per- 
petrating partner violence as well as injury to the vic- 
tim, but that the effect was due to other factors, 
including exposure to partner violence between par- 
ents. Widom, Czaja, and Dutton (2014) assessed inti- 
mate partner violence in their sample of maltreated 
children and matched controls who were followed up 
into middle adulthood (mean age = 39.5). Interest- 
ingly, 75% of both groups reported perpetration of 
intimate partner violence and did not differ in self- 
reports of partner violence perpetration. However, 
individuals with histories of childhood neglect were at 
increased risk for perpetrating physical injury to a part- 
ner, compared to matched controls, suggesting the 
need to consider the impact of childhood neglect on 
intimate partner violence and particularly that associ- 
ated with injury. 

In their meta-analysis of the intergenerational trans- 
mission of spouse abuse, Stith et al. (2000) concluded 
that there is a “weak-to-moderate relationship between 
growing up in an abusive family and becoming 
involved in a violent marital relationship” (p. 640), 
with an overall effect size of 0.16 across 30 studies. 
More than 10 years later, Capaldi, Knoble, Shortt, and 
Kim (2012) similarly concluded that the “findings indi- 
cate a low-to-moderate significant association of child 
abuse and neglect with later intimate partner violence,” 
but cautioned that these findings are “generally over- 
reliant on retrospective reports” (p. 247). 

Thus, the literature on whether childhood exposure 


to violence increases a person’s risk for partner violence 
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in adulthood is not consistent. A number of reasons 
may contribute to the contradictory findings (Stith 
et al., 2000). First, much of the literature focuses on 
children who witness violence between parents, rather 
than children who are victims of violence, and it is 
likely that the consequences of these two childhood 
experiences differ. Second, retrospective studies of 
offenders of intimate partner violence may inaccurately 
report prior child abuse to justify their current behav- 
ior. Third, studies often rely on only one indicator of 
partner violence or a few questions, potentially yielding 
an incomplete assessment of intimate partner violence. 

Stith et al. (2000) found that the link between child 
maltreatment and intimate partner violence perpetra- 
tion operated differently for males and females; men 
from violent homes were more likely to perpetrate 
spouse abuse (effect size = 0.21) compared to women 
from violent homes (effect size = 0.11). Magdol et al. 
(1998) reported a significant relationship between fam- 
ily conflict and partner abuse perpetration for males 
and females, although the association was stronger for 
females. Capaldi and Clark (1998) found that child- 
hood family experiences were more predictive of 
female than male perpetration of intimate partner vio- 
lence, although White and Widom (2003) found that 
maltreated males and females reported significantly 
higher rates of partner violence (e.g., hitting or throw- 
ing things), compared to controls. Herrenkohl et al. 
(2004) reported that child abuse was a predictor of 
partner violence for men, but for women, the quality 
of the relationship moderated the link. 

Fang and Corso (2008) examined the relationship 
between child maltreatment and partner violence using 
Add Health data and found that childhood neglect 
and physical abuse were stronger predictors of young 
adult intimate partner violence perpetration for females 
than males. They suggested that maltreated boys 
become violent in general, including toward partners, 
but maltreated girls are only violent toward an inti- 
mate partner “because intimate relationships may exac- 
erbate the internalizing problems (e.g., if a woman is 
rejected by her partner) and thus lead to violence” 
(page. 311). However, the current review has reported 
substantial evidence that abused and neglected girls are 
at increased risk for crime and violence, suggesting 


that their violence is not simply directed at intimate 
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partners and may represent a more general approach 


to solving conflicts. 


INTERGENERATIONAL TRANSMISSION OF CHILD ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT 

The notion that abused children grow up to become 
abusive parents has been widely accepted. Some studies 
have provided support for the intergenerational trans- 
mission of child abuse (Berlin, Appleyard, & Dodge, 
2011; Dixon, Browne, & Hamilton-Giachritsis, 2005; 
Pears & Capaldi, 2001; Thornberry, 2009), whereas 
others have not (Renner & Slack, 2006; Sidebotham, 
Golding, & ALSPAC Study Team, 2001). In addition, 
called 
methodological limitations of this research (Ertem, 
Leventhal, & Dobbs, 2000; Thornberry, Knight, & 


Lovegrove, 2012), including reliance on cross-sectional 


critical reviews have attention to serious 


designs, reliance on studies of abusive parents without 
inclusion of successful parents, potential method bias 
using the same respondent for assessing the indepen- 
dent and dependent variables, potential unwillingness 
to report poor parenting practices because of social 
desirability or mandatory reporting laws, and wide vari- 
ations in defining child abuse and neglect. Further- 
more, theoretical explanations and empirical research 
have focused on physical abuse, largely ignoring the 
role of sexual abuse and neglect in the intergenerational 
transmission of child maltreatment. One exception is 
the work of Trickett, Noll, and Putnam (2011), who 
found that the offspring born to sexually abused moth- 
ers in their longitudinal study were at increased risk for 
child maltreatment. 

New findings indicate that the intergenerational 
transmission of child abuse is more complex than 
expected (Widom, Czaja, & DuMont, 2015). These 
authors conducted a prospective 30-year follow-up 
study where individuals with documented histories of 
childhood abuse and neglect and matched comparisons 
and a subset of the children from both groups were 
interviewed. To avoid problems with using a single 
source for information, child maltreatment information 
was based on child protective service (CPS) agency 
records and self-reports by parents, nonparents, and off- 
spring. The results were surprising. The extent of the 
intergenerational transmission of abuse and_ neglect 
depended source of the 


in large part on the 


Individuals with histories of childhood 
abuse and neglect had higher rates of being reported to 
CPS for child maltreatment, but they did not self- 
report more physical and sexual abuse than the 


information. 


matched comparisons. The offspring of parents with 
histories of childhood abuse and neglect were more 
likely to report sexual abuse and neglect and that CPS 
was concerned about them at some point in their lives. 
However, additional analyses suggested that detection 
or surveillance bias may account for the greater likeli- 
hood of CPS reports. 


PROTECTIVE FACTORS 

Childhood maltreatment does not inevitably lead to 
negative consequences, and it is important to remem- 
ber that the majority of abused and neglected children 
do not become delinquent, criminal, or violent offend- 
ers. Increasing recognition of this fact has led to a 
growing literature on resilience, with estimates that 
16-33% of maltreated children are resilient (McGloin 
& Widom, 2001; Topitzes, Mersky, Dezen, & Rey- 
nolds, 2013), depending on the sample, definition of 
maltreatment, definition of resilience, and time period 
studied. 

Researchers have speculated on potential factors that 
might buffer or protect maltreated children from devel- 
oping negative consequences. One factor is the exis- 
tence of extrafamilial support (Heller, Larrieu, 
D’Imperio, & Boris, 1999; Muller, Goh, Lemieux, & 
Fish, 2000). In one retrospective study of 106 physi- 
cally abused males, the presence of a social support sys- 
tem, in the form of a close relationship with siblings or 
involvement in a large number of team sports, 
decreased the probability of future violent criminal 
behavior (Kruttschnitt, Ward, & Sheble, 1987). Ege- 
land et al. (1988) found that abused mothers who did 
not repeat the cycle of abuse were more likely to have 
received emotional support from a nonabusive adult 
during childhood. Kotch et al. (1997) found that social 
support modified the negative impact of stressful life 
events on families at risk for child maltreatment. 
DuMont, Widom, and Czaja (2007) reported that a 
supportive partner promoted resilience in young adult- 
hood and neighborhood advantage moderated the rela- 
tionship between cognitive ability and resilience in 


maltreated children. 


School performance and IQ are also protective fac- 
tors in the lives of maltreated children. School success 
(i.e., gaining good grades, a lower number of school 
absences, and lower rates of behavior problems) effec- 
tively eliminated the elevated risk of delinquency for 
physically abused children and substantially reduced the 
risk of offending for victims of neglect (Zingraff, Leiter, 
Johnsen, & Myers, 1994). Graduating from high school 
profoundly reduced the impact of child maltreatment 
on the risk for adult criminal justice involvement, 
reducing the odds of being arrested as an adult for 
Black people from 2.18 to 0.36 (Allwood & Widom, 
2013). Jaffee, Caspi, Moffitt, Polo-Tomas, and Taylor 
(2007) found that boys (but not girls) who had above- 
average intelligence and whose parents had relatively 
few symptoms of antisocial personality were more 
likely to be resilient. 

Finally, genetic factors may also buffer some chil- 
dren who experience adverse and stressful environ- 
ments and reduce risk for negative consequences. Caspi 
et al. (2002) were the first to show that a functional 
polymorphism in the monoamine oxidase A (MAOA) 
gene moderated the influence of childhood adversity 
on antisocial behavior in males. These findings have 
been replicated by a number of investigators (Foley 
et al., 2004; Kim-Cohen et al., 2006) or replicated in 
part (Widom & Brzustowicz, 2006), whereas others 
have failed to replicate this relationship (Haberstick 
et al., 2005; Huizinga et al., 2006). Widom and Brzus- 
towicz (2006) replicated the protective effects of high 
MAOA for White abused and neglected children, but 
did not find the protective effect for non-White mal- 
treated children. 

Some have suggested that maltreated individuals 
with specific gene variants (e.g., the short allele of the 
MAOA gene) are at higher risk for expressing violent 
behavior than others (Fergusson, Boden, Horwood, 
Miller, & Kennedy, 2011; Kim-Cohen et al., 2006). 
However, the Widom and Brzustowicz (2006) findings 
suggest that contextual factors are important to con- 
sider. This is consistent with ecological approaches to 
understanding the consequences of child maltreatment 
that stress the importance of the exosystem that 
encompasses the effects of broader societal systems 
(e.g., employment, neighborhoods) on parent and child 


functioning. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 
This article has briefly summarized current knowledge 
about the extent to which childhood abuse and neglect 
lead to delinquency, crime, and violence. General con- 
clusions have been drawn about these outcomes based 
on studies with major differences in designs and sam- 
ples. To put these findings in perspective, two econo- 
mists, Currie and Tekin (2012), noted that the effects 
of child maltreatment on future criminal behavior are 
large relative to other factors studied in the economics 
literature, including unemployment, education, gun 
ownership, use of crack cocaine, and exposure to lead 
through paint or gasoline. There remain considerable 
inconsistencies in the findings that prevent firm con- 
clusions. Issues that challenge progress in the field are 
addressed below. 

First, inconsistencies in the research findings might 
very well have been expected, given that many of the 
comparisons are like the proverbial 


“apples and 


> 


oranges.” Studies that utilize official reports or self- 
reports, those using prospective versus retrospective 
designs, or those that focus on childhood or adolescent 
(up to age 18) maltreatment, different types of child 
maltreatment, or adverse experiences in general versus 
more limited types of maltreatment are likely to differ 
in terms of outcomes. Although some studies have 
addressed these issues, inconsistencies in findings will 
continue to be problematic. Needed are systematic 
studies that can parse out whether design characteristics 
make a difference. The more consistency in results 
across different designs, the more confidence we can 
have drawing conclusions. 

Second, studies often compare different, although 
related, More 
attention needs to be paid to the decision to use partic- 


consequences of child maltreatment. 


ular outcomes. An example is provided from the 
author’s own work. One early report found that being 
a victim of child abuse and neglect (and physical abuse 
in particular) was a significant predictor of subsequent 
violent offending in females but not males (Widom, 
1989a). The outcome variable in this case was having 
an arrest for violence (a dichotomous variable), and the 
findings indicated that maltreated males were not at 
increased risk compared to control males. This was a 
puzzling finding and often overlooked in descriptions 


of the cycle of violence because it was so surprising. 
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Several years later, a reanalysis of these data was under- 
taken using a different dependent variable (the number 
of violent arrests—a continuous variable). In these new 
analyses, maltreated males had a larger number of vio- 
lent arrests compared to control males, and it was the 
females who did not differ on this outcome. For males, 
the number of violent arrests was a discriminating out- 
come, whereas any violent arrest was not. The exact 
opposite was the case for females. Thus, these two very 
different findings illustrate the importance of context in 
determining the appropriate outcome variables when 
studying child maltreatment. 

Another example of the importance of context is 
illustrated by findings about race differences in the rela- 
tionship between child abuse and neglect and violence. 
Maxfield and Widom (1996) reported that the odds 
ratio for Black abused and neglected children to be 
arrested for a violent crime as a juvenile was 2.32 
(p < .05) 
(p < .001), compared to Black nonabused or neglected 


and for any violent crime was 2.23 
children. In contrast, the odds of being arrested for a 
violent crime for White abused and neglected children 
did not differ significantly compared to White controls. 
In findings not yet published, Widom found that when 
these same individuals were asked to self-report 
whether they had engaged in violent behaviors, the 
findings were strikingly different. The odds ratio for 
White abused and neglected children to report any 
violent behavior was 1.38 (p< .05) and any serious 
violent behavior was 1.99 (p< .001), compared to 
nonabused or neglected White children. In contrast, 
the odds of self-reporting any violent behavior or any 
serious violent behavior for Black abused and neglected 
children did not differ significantly compared to Black 
controls. These findings illustrate the complexity of 
attempts to understand these relationships. These find- 
ings also illustrate the need to consider the meaning of 
arrests or convictions compared to self-reports of crimi- 
nal behavior. There are clear advantages and disadvan- 
tages in using each of these sources of information 
(Maxfield & Babbie, 2015). However, in terms of 
involvement with the criminal justice system, future 
efforts need to be undertaken to understand the role 
that contextual factors play in these relationships. 

Third, child maltreatment often occurs in the con- 


text of other risk factors, across multiple ecological 


levels, complicating our ability to understand the rela- 
tionship between child abuse and/or neglect and subse- 
quent outcomes. For example, there has been 
increasing interest in the construct of “polyvictimiza- 
tion”—children’s exposure to multiple forms of vio- 
lence and victimization (Finkelhor, Ormrod, & 
Turner, 2007; Finkelhor, Ormrod, Turner, & Hamby, 
2005). The work of Finkelhor and his colleagues with 
a nationally representative sample of youth (e.g., 
Turner, Shattuck, Finkelhor, & Hamby, 2016) as well 
as studies of other community (Ford, Elhai, Connor, & 
Frueh, 2010), clinical (Grasso, Dierkhising, Branson, 
Ford, & Lee, 2016), and juvenile justice (Ford, Grasso, 
Hawke, & Chapman, 2013) populations illustrates the 
importance of cumulative victimization burden. 

Researchers have argued that the field should focus 
on the multiple exposures to violence that some chil- 
dren experience and that focusing on only one form of 
victimization (an example of the “siloed” nature of 
much of the research in family violence) prevents a 
complete picture of children’s exposure to violence 
and its consequences (Margolin, Vickerman, Oliver, & 
Gordis, 2010). These scholars have also called attention 
to the need to avoid artificial compartmentalization of 
violence research into separate forms that do not 
approximate real-world settings (Margolin et al., 2010). 
“Studies that attribute certain consequences of expo- 
sure to one type of violence might be misattributing 
the consequences simply because they are not asking 
about exposure to other forms of violence” (Mulford 
& Low, 2013). From a developmental perspective, a 
greater risk of negative outcomes would be expected 
when a child experiences violence in multiple con- 
texts. Failure to account for the multiple exposures to 
violence might result in inaccurate conclusions about a 
particular form of violence exposure (e.g., childhood 
maltreatment), given that the outcomes may be the 
result of the other forms of violence or the cumulative 
result of exposure to multiple forms of victimization 
(Saunders, 2003). 

Abused and neglected children are at increased risk 
for subsequent revictimization and exposure to other 
forms of violence (Widom, Czaja, & Dutton, 2008), 
and these may play a role in their risk for crime and 
violence. However, there is also evidence that specific 


types of childhood abuse and neglect predict differential 
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outcomes 30 years later (e.g., Bentley & Widom, 2009; 
Widom, Czaja, Bentley, & Johnson, 2012; Wilson & 
Widom, 2010), and it is important not to lose sight of 
this specificity. Similarly, studies have found that com- 
munity violence exposure predicts negative psychologi- 
cal outcomes, independent of family violence exposure 
(Garrido, Culhane, Raviv, & Taussig, 2010; Linares 
et al., 2001; Malik, 2008). Thus, both types of research 
—comparisons of specific types of victimization experi- 
ences and polyvictimization—are necessary for a com- 
prehensive understanding of children’s exposure to 
violence. 

Fourth, numerous studies have reported a direct lin- 
ear relationship between the number of adverse child- 
hood 


maltreatment) and mental and physical health outcomes, 


experiences (including several forms of 
typically using a cross-sectional design (Felitti et al., 
1998). In these studies, the higher one’s cumulative risk 
score, the more likely a person is to demonstrate mal- 
adaptive outcomes. Horan and Widom (2015) under- 
took a different approach and examined the impact of 
cumulative childhood environmental risk on psychoso- 
cial adjustment in adulthood using several different 
models. In addition to the traditional linear model, 
Horan and Widom tested two nonlinear models. One 
model postulated that there is little difference in out- 
comes before a certain cumulative risk score is reached, 
but after this threshold, one would see a significant 
increase in maladaptive outcomes, indicating a quadratic 
relationship (Appleyard, Egeland, van Dulmen, & 
Sroufe, 2005). The other model predicted a threshold 
beyond which there is a plateau, or leveling off, for the 
outcome in question. Although Horan and Widom 
(2015) found that exposure to a greater number of 
childhood risk factors was significantly related to more 
criminal arrests in adulthood in a linear pattern, for 
other outcomes, they found that the nonlinear models 
better explained the data. As theories in the field of 
child abuse and neglect have become more complex, 
analytic strategies and research designs also need to 
become more complex. Early patterns of behavior 
influence later behaviors but not necessarily in a direct 
linear manner. 

Fifth, there needs to be more attention given to 
potential “sleeper effects” in response to child maltreat- 
ment. For example, what appeared to be a lack of 
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effect of child maltreatment at one point in time 
became significant at a later point in time. Specifically, 
in a follow-up of abused and neglected children at age 
29 


increased risk for meeting the criterion for a drug 


, child maltreatment was not associated with 
abuse and/or dependence diagnosis (Widom, Weiler, 
& Cottler, 1999). However, in a subsequent assessment 
of these individuals about 10 years later, abused and 
neglected females reported significantly higher rates of 
current marijuana use than control females (Widom, 
Marmorstein, & White, 2006). This finding was con- 
trary to the expectation that there would be less will- 
ingness to report current drug use in middle 
adulthood. Interestingly, the two groups (abused and 
neglected and controls) continued to report no differ- 
ences in lifetime illicit drug use. These findings are 
consistent with the work of Cernkovich et al. (2008), 
who found that physical and sexual abuse were not 
important predictors of delinquency in adolescence, 
but were important predictors of adult criminality, 
despite controlling for juvenile delinquency and many 
family and social control factors. 

Sixth, more attention needs to be paid to contex- 
tual factors. Neighborhoods with higher levels of dis- 
advantage and disorder also have higher rates of child 
maltreatment (Ben-Arieh, 2010; Coulton, Crampton, 
Irwin, Spilsbury, & Korbin, 2007; Drake & Pandey, 
1996; Freisthler, Bruce, & Needell, 2007). Economic 
disadvantage also. reduces the capacity of 
neighborhoods and communities to provide resources 
and opportunities for healthy development. Chauhan 
and Widom (2012) have shown that abused and 
neglected children are more likely to live in less 
desirable neighborhoods in adulthood, compared to 
matched controls, and that physical disorder mediates 
the relationship between child abuse and neglect and 
later illicit drug use. Neighborhood characteristics are 
also associated with increased risk for externalizing 
in children and family violence (Benson, Fox, 
DeMaris, & Van Wyk, 2003; Mrug & Windle, 
2009). Despite its prominence in ecological models, 
the challenge to researchers is to incorporate 
neighborhood characteristics and other ecological fac- 
tors in the design of studies seeking to better under- 
stand the 


children. 


development of abused and_ neglected 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

There are several policy and practice implications of this 
review. First, it is important to remind policymakers and 
practitioners that although child abuse and neglect are 
major risk factors for crime and violence, not everyone 
who is abused or neglected becomes a criminal or a vio- 
lent offender. Second, there is a tendency to treat mal- 
treatment under one broad umbrella, with many studies 
aggregating different types of abuse and neglect. How- 
ever, as shown here, more attention needs to be paid to 
neglected children because ultimately this knowledge 
will help practitioners understand their needs and out- 
comes, and assist in targeting treatment efforts in child 
welfare, juvenile justice, and mental health centers that 
serve neglected children as clients. 

Third, the assumption that abused and neglected 
girls do not externalize their pain and suffering and 
engage in violence is simply not supported by the 
empirical evidence. Abused and neglected girls, like 
maltreated boys, are at increased risk for violence. 
Through an average age of 33 (Maxfield & Widom, 
1996), child abuse and neglect doubled a girl’s risk of 
being arrested for a violent crime (8% versus 4%). This 
derailment of abused and neglected girls is important 
because delinquent girls are at risk to do poorly in 
adulthood (Chesney-Lind & Shelden, 2014), including 
risk for incarceration. Although almost two-thirds of 
incarcerated women have children (Glaze & Mar- 
uschak, 2008), the impact of violent mothers on the 
health and development of their children is not known. 
Clearly, more attention needs to be paid to these girls. 

Fourth, clinicians involved in sex offender treatment 
and risk management need to be aware that the vast 
majority of sex offenders have not been sexually abused 
and that sexual abuse is not a sufficient explanation for 
their offending. As noted by Leach et al. (2016), “for 
boys who have been sexually abused, the belief that 
sexual abuse significantly increases their risk of sexual 
offending, or worse, that it directly foreshadows such 
an outcome, may add to the confusion about their 
abuse, increase their distress, and perhaps even under- 
mine their confidence about parenting or working with 
children later in life. Significant others, including fam- 
ily members, professionals and advisers, could com- 
pound the problem by expressing their own fears and 
suspicions in this regard...” (p. 152). Contrary to the 
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policies and administrative practices of some jurisdic- 
tions where sexually abused children may be stigma- 
tized, placed in restrictive settings, or barred from 
schools, it may be time to reevaluate these policies and 
treatment efforts implemented on the basis of assump- 
tions without a strong evidence base. 

Fifth, there is a clear need for continuing support 
and prevention efforts for children and families who 
experience abuse and neglect, although focusing only 
on maltreatment may not be enough to prevent these 
children from becoming criminal or violent offenders. 
As Ryan et al. (2013) noted, the ongoing dependency 
issues of adolescents in their study played a critical role 
in explaining their recidivism. These results suggest that 
justice system practitioners need to pay particular atten- 
tion to youth with active child welfare cases and 
address specific family dynamics that may interfere with 
attempts to intervene and curtail future offending. Pro- 
grams that encourage families to participate in services 
(e.g., nurse home visiting programs, functional family 
therapy, multisystemic therapy, and multidimensional 
treatment foster care) continue to be needed. Better 
understanding of family, neighborhood, and genetic 
risk factors for both child abuse and neglect and crime 
could inform the development of more effective inter- 
ventions aimed at breaking the “cycle of violence.” 

Finally, despite the importance of early detection 
and intervention in cases of child abuse and neglect, 
there may be unintended consequences of early identi- 
fication. The fact that neglect and other risk factors 
measured in childhood are better predictors of offi- 
cially recorded crime when compared to self-reports 
suggests the presence of stigmatization effects (Kaze- 
mian et al., 2011). In their study of the intergenera- 
tional transmission of abuse and neglect (Widom 
et al., 2015), among parents who reported engaging in 
and among offspring who reported being the victim 
of child abuse and/or neglect, those whose parents 
had official histories of maltreatment were more than 
two times as likely to have a CPS report than those 
without those official histories, suggesting a detection 
or surveillance bias. Although it is important to iden- 
tify abused and neglected children early, it is also criti- 
cal to be sensitive to the potential negative effects of 
This 
may represent a “double-edged sword,” in which 


increased attention and_ surveillance. attention 
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children become labeled (stigmatized) or expectations 
of delinquency and crime for these children are com- 
monplace. Care must be taken to prevent early identi- 
fication from becoming a. self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Findings such as these have implications for CPS sys- 
tems that may be disproportionately scrutinizing fami- 
while 
of child abuse and neglect 


lies with histories of child maltreatment, 
overlooking instances 


among families in the broader public. 
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